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Latitude. 

Name and Elevation of 

Pass. 

Name and Elevation of Adjacent Dominating Peak. 

36° 32' 

Pass, without name 

No. of Feet. 

12,057 

12,400 

10.765 

10,115 

8,793 

Mount Whitnev . . 

No. of Feet. 

15,000 
13,400 
13,227 
12,500 
10 934 

37° 28' 

J> >> 

Red Slate Peak .... 

37° 55' 

Mono Pass 

Mount Dana 

38° 10' 

Sonora Pass 

Castle Peak .... 

38° 30' 

Silver Mountain Pass. . . . 

Silver Mountain 

38° 45' 

Carson Pass 

8,759 

7,339 

Wood’s Peak 

10,552 

38° 50' 

Johnson Pass 

Pvramid Peak 

10,120 

39° 10' 

Georgetown, or Squaw 

No very marked domi- 

39° 20' 

Valiev Pass 

Donner Pass 

7,119 ) 
7,056 - 
6,996 ) 

mating peaks ; the crest 
of the range from 500 


39° 30' 

Ilenness Pass 

to 1,000 feet above the 


39° 38' 

Yuba Gap 

6,642 

5,327 

passes. 

Downieville Buttes. . 

8,400 

8,378 

39° 45' 

Beck worth’s Pass 

Oniumi 

- 




From Beckworth’ s north, the passes gain a little in elevation, and the 
adjacent peaks are from 8,000 to 9,000 feet high. The above table shows, 
that from latitude 36° 32' to 39° 45' the peaks sink from 15,000 to 8,400 ; 
and the passes from 12,000 to 5,400 feet. 

The central mass, or core, of the Sierra Nevada, as of most high 
mountains, is chiefly granite : this is flanked on both sides by metamorphic 
slates, and capped irregularly by vast masses of basaltic and other kinds 
of lava, and heavy beds of ashes and breccia, bearing witness to a former 
prodigious activity of the subterranean volcanic forces, now dormant or 
only made sensible by occasional earthquake shocks. The granitic belt 
widens as we go south, and, in the highest portion of the Sierra, has a 
breadth of nearly forty miles. Northwards, the amount of volcanic 
material increases, and, after we pass Lassen’s Peak, as before remarked, 
it covers the whole width of the range, forming one vast elevated plateau, 
crowned with a series of cones, many of which have well formed craters 
still existing on their summits. These craters, however, now exhibit no 
indications of present activity. The only remnants of the forces by which 
they were built up are the hot springs, which are plentifully distributed 
along the line of former volcanic action. 

While the southern highest points of the Sierra are of granite, and 
those north of Lake Tahoe are chiefly volcanic, or, at least, capped 
with volcanic materials, there are a number of very elevated peaks in 
the central part of the State, including Mount Dana, which are made 


GENERAL. 

up of slates and metamorphic rocks, as will be noticed in the next 
chapter. 

In so elevated a range as the Sierra Nevada, we should expect to 
And a number of belts of forest vegetation, corresponding to the different 
zones of altitude above the sea-level. As in the Coast Ranges, the general 
character is given to the landscape by coniferous trees and oaks, all 
other families being usually quite subordinate in importance, and the 
number of the conifers as compared with that of the oaks increasing 
rapidly as we ascend. 

There are four pretty well marked belts of forest vegetation on the 
west slope of the Sierra, and that of the eastern slope would make a 
fifth for the whole range. These belts, however, pass gradually into each 
other, and are not so defined that lines can be drawn separating or 
distinctly limiting them, and the division into groups or belts here pro- 
posed will only be found to hold good in the central portion of the 
State ; as we go north, all the groups of species gradually descend in 
elevation, especially in approaching the coast. 

Of the four belts on the western slope of the Sierra the lowest is that 
of the foot-hills, extending up to about 3,000 feet in elevation; its most 
characteristic species are the digger pine (P. Sabiniana) and the blacl 
oak (Q. Sonomensis) ; these stand sparsely scattered over the hill sides, 
or in graceful groups, no where forming what can be called a forest. The 
pale bluish tint of the pine leaves contrasts finely with the dark green 
of the oak foliage, and both pines and oaks are strongly relieved, in 
summer, against the amber and straw-colored ground. The small side 
valleys, gulches or canons, as they are called in California, according 
to their dimensions, are lined with flowering shrubs, of which the 
California “ buck-eye” ( AEsculus Calif ornica), is, at this altitude, by 
far the most conspicuous, gradually giving place, as we ascend, to 
the various species of the delightfully fragrant Ceanotlius , or California 
lilac. Manzanita and chamiso are of course abundant everywhere, and 
especially on the driest liill-sides and summits. 

The next belt is that of the pitch pine, or Pinus ponder osa, the sugar 
pine (P. Lambertiana), the white or bastard cedar ( Liboceclrus clecur- 
rens ), and the Douglas spruce (Abies Douglasii) ; this is peculiarly the 
foreskbelt of the Sierra Nevada, or that in which the trees have their finest 
development. The pitch pine replaces the digger pine first, and more 
and more of the sugar pine is seen from about 4,000 feet on to 5,000, 
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